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A blooming garden, 
Adorn’d with flowers of every rainbow hue, 
And fragrant odour. 
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For the Parterre. 
Farewell Stanzas to my Lyre. 
Lyre of my youth, upon thy string 
This erring hand must cease to stray; 


The tuneless lips that now would sing, 
May never breathe another lay. 


Then let me pour the last sad strains 
That e’er may wake thy airy swell; 
And touch the slumbering chords again, 

To bid my Lyre a long fareweil! 


Is there one heart has paus’d to hear, 
The nameless minstrei’s humble themes? 


| Hath Beauty deign’d to lend an ear, 


And listen to the poet’s dreams? 


Tocheer the lowly son of song? 
My Harp, from every tuneful chord, 
Thy master’s gratitude prolong. 


The Summer’s soft and timid Moon, 
That trembles in yon cloudless heav’n; 


| The mildly-n.urmuring breeze of noon, 


The shadowy bands of dusky even; 


Have witness’d oft thy lonely thrill, 
By woodland shade and willow-tree; 
And mingling with the whispering rill, 
Have caught its artless melody. 


| Butah, the hand that lov’d to break 


The wizzard spell that bound thy string, 


Its silver tones may never wake, 


Nor bid the forest echoes ring! 


No: in yon solitary cell, 
Silent thou must repose awhile. 
Unharm’d by Winter’s savage yell, 
Unvisited by Summer’s smile. 


But Time, who guides the course of years, 
May light the now decaying fire; 

Or Pleasure dry the falling tears, 

That bathe in grief my darling lyre. 


Then, from thy long oblivious sleep, 
I’}] snatch thee to my heart again; 
Thy wires with raptur’d fingers sweep, 
And peal a louder, loitier strain, 
= 

eam 
‘‘ How is your master, John?” a gen- 
tleman enquired of a servant of his friend 
* Qh, Sir,” replied John, “he’s a little 
or so better; he cant get over the shop 
yet, but he can get over the house,” 
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For the Parterre. 
FAREWELL SONNET. 


Thy venturous way—nursling of rainbow hues 
And fragrant odours—weli hast thou pursued, 
Amid those thorns which Malice ever strews 
Along the path where Learning’s steps intrude; 
Ah! thou hast learned ‘* how hard it is to climb” 
The mighty steep, where shines the star of Fame 
For thou art doomed to sink in early prime, 
And dark Oblivion soon must shroud thy name! 
Such is the fate of those, whose wand’ring feet 
Pursue the maze of unrequited care— 

At distance view’d, the sccnce appears more 





sweet, 
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‘The flowers more bright—more pure th’ uoruf! 
led auw— 
But soon reality dissolves the spell, 
And Learning’s votaries bid her wilds firewel. 
MONTALDO. 


A person who was somewhat partial t: 
the juice of the grape and whose firs 
name was John, was one day asked b) 
his wine merchant if he was not in wan 
of some good wine and if he had ex- 
hansted what he sent him a few days be 
fore. * Yes Sir” answered the gentle- 
nan, “every drop.” “ T expected” th: 
Merchant replied * the Demi-John woul: 
svon turn into a John.” 


For the Parterre. 
«pO ASI SAY, NOT DO AS IDO,” 


Was the answer of a dissolute preac)- 
er upon some person’s remarking that he 
did not himself act up to what he ad- 
ministered from the pulpit. We will 
frequently meet with many in the world 
whoare extremely fond of giving advice 
to others while they need the application 
of it to themselves. perhaps, more than 
those upon whem they lavish their pre- 
cepts. 

Nothing is more generally true, [ think 
as regards the majority of mankind, than 
that we are apt to object to, or notice the 
very faults in others which we posess 
ourselves. Although we sometimes do 
not give utterance to our criticisms of 
this cast, lest we should expose ourselves, 
yet nevertheless we remark them with 
great acrimony in our own minds. But 
we are generally so rejoiced to find that 
another has the same failings with our- 
selves, that we must point them out to 
those around usin order that they may 
also perceive we are not the only per- 
sons in the same situation. Thus we 
often see a miserable critic who can 
scarcely word his own observations gram- 
matically, garbling and distorting the 
works of a writer of merit, for the mere 
satisfaction of finding fault, There is a 
portion of envy in the breast of man 
which I conceive, is the cause of this. 
We are induced to imagine that by a de- 
duction of some of the good qualities or 


confess to be our superiors, we may loy. 
‘vy them in estimation if not below a 


iowledge their own imperfections, 


remarked that whenever we eulogized 


ene of them, he endeavoured to detract — 


‘rom their merits, and on the contrary, 


disrespecttully, his friendship was im- 


credit for that which was never allowed 
Shakspeare when he says; 


“ The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones” 


apprehensive of flattering the vanity of 
ever withheld until they are obliged to 
bestow it. But when death has removed 
his merit, and all parties, as in the in- 


merous others, join, when it is too late, 
to trumpet his fame. Nor have we any 


formerly more liberal of their praise. 
The ancients often banished those ol 


their names and deeds te be immortali- 
zed by posterity. 

Lhave wandered with the train of ideas 
which suggested themselves to my mind, 


now return from the digression to the 


I do.” 





beauties of others whom we mentally 





east to an equality with ourselves, We | 
ind very few who are willing to ack. | 


Speaking to Teodore some evenings 
since, of some of his absent friends, | 7 


when we would happen to speak a little | 


mediately irritated and he would defend fs 
them with great warmth. 1 have since 
made similar observations upon other of 1 
ny acquaimtance and find that most per- 7 
sons are in this respect, not unlike Theo § 
dore. Hence we generally hear the good | 
actions and qualities of a man embla. a 
zoned forth when he has ceased to ex- 7 
ist and he is then frequently even given J 


him while living. I cannot agree with | 


Mankind in the present day, are 90 7 
talent, that the meed of approbation is | 
him from the influence of our applause, | 
then there is no cause to be envious of 


stances of Chatterton, Dermedy and nu- | 
reason to corclude that mankind were | 


whom their nation had most reason to be | 
proud, and after they had died in igno- | 
minious exile, erected superb monv- | 
ments to their memory, and transmitted 7 


considerably from the subject, and will 
title of my essay “ do as J say, not do a | 


Cecelia, the wife of my friend Merct- | 
tio, is now the mother of several child- [cat 


ren and has the management of a larg? | 
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family. Her husband is a verv particu-{»r example, [ have never heard so well 
jar person and being engaged in mercan | <atarized, or rather burlesqued. than by 
tile pursuits, is atways gratified when he;an old Sailor who rebuked, with a terri- 





8. Wel) comes home to meals or at evening te ile oath, his son for swearing! 
to ack. |) find every thing about his house arran- KusEBIUs 
m2 I ged in as much order and heatness as —a } 
venings |) his counting house. His wife is of a 
nds FE ispositi an: 
— I very easy and careless disposition, an: Safin nisin kde 
Nogizeld ~ suffers the servants to have too much of PRIENDSHIP 
detract | of their own wills, and they are therefore “NDS 
) . . © . y . 
mer A very negligent, and lazy. for such Pe®-! Roam where we will—wherever our steps may 
oss little » ple generally carry the tempers of their| tend— 
Was it- | masters .or mistresses into extremes.| The world is dull without a bosem friend, 
| defend / After breakfast Cecelia, who is very! Though every hue that’s pleasing to the eve, 
ve since |) mach attached to her children, generally [ae oteey Sereet That Brestnee @ Watts: 's igh, 
other of f bears in fi ont Cho’ spicy »~ves and shady orange bowers, 
F speniis three or our hours in thie nurse- And all the luxuries of life were curs, 
ee gry. Meanwhile the servants are eithe: Tho’ bless’d with days like those of golden 
ce Theo. F running about the neighbourhvod, or di-, times— 
the good J verting themselves with bl:nd-man’s buff And breathing airs like those of m.idest climes, 
. embla- 7 or other amusements in the kitchen. As Without a friend to whom we migut disclose, 
a : . - .QOur lively pleasures and our gloon.y woe-— 
d to ex- 7 -oaches ‘eceliai. : ay. We 
a the dinner hour approac hes, Cecelia Still would life want its best—its brichtcst part, 


en given 7 
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knowing that her husband expects it a The dear and social feelings of the heart — 
certain hour and conscious of the exer- "ORES | ES: 
tions necessary to prepare it and the 

-house in such a manner as_to please him — 

against the time, begins to think seri) An Irish servant being employed to 


f ously of attending to the servants. The! carry a hare from his master to one of his 
} whole house is now in confusion as it is'friends in the neighbourhood, Paddy 


ot 


| necessary to make up in expedition for thought that on the way he would have 


the idle time. The hours soon pass'a little bit of a chace after it before he 
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Merci: 
al child: 


a large F 


around in the vortex of business, and iN | took *t to the gentleman. Accordingly 
the very midst of the most deafening!he took off his coat and setting down the 
clatter of brushes and dishes, and the! basket let the hare out. For a few min- 
| most suffocating dust, Mercutio opens ytes Patrick enjoyed himself finely, but 
the door. Suprized at his sud dep en-\he soon dost the hare, and returning to 
trance, the wife in complete dishabille\his coat and basket found they were 
requests him to walk into the front par-'hoth stolen. However he carried the note 
lour. The servants are now all called from his master, to the gentleman, who 


| from their unfinished work (which is left having read it observed to some one of 
y until afternoon) to prepare dinner, and the family « Here’s my firiend’s hare 


in the course of an hour and a half, du-'come to me”? 73 It’s come has st.” eaver- 


ting which Mercutio’s appetite is increa-'ly enjoined Patrick, “ and has it brought 


in igno- |) Sed to the highest pitch, it is ready. Phe! my coat and basket with it?” 


evening presents a similar scene. In 


| consequence of this Mercutio seldom en- — 


}joys one meal in a week, and is fearjul 


p of bringing a single friend to dine with CHARACTERS OF ANIMALS. 


i 
f 
& 


him ever since he was accompanied home 
lor that purpose by a gentleman whom! The characters of Quadrupeds. and even 


Phe had invited, when although it was/of some birds, are indicated by obscure re- 


®. 


thirty minutes after the usual time, the/semblences between the lineaments 0! 
P breakfast table had not yet been remo-/their faces, and those of men of different 


owe his great mortification. features and dispositions. Some men in 
| The folly ot endeavouring to incul-jthe general expression of their counte- 
F cate a precept without shewing a pro; (nances, resemble goats, others sheep, 
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others oxen, others swine, others lions. 
others dogs. others foxes, others owls. 
others hawks—Even in particular races of 
the same species similarities of this kind 
may be found. I know some men who 
resemble terriers, others grey-hounds, 
oflers spaniels, others the Shephe:d’s dog 
others the lap-dog &c. Some of these re- 
semblances may be regarded as fanciful, 
and perhaps they frequently are. But in 
general when the resemblance to a par- 
ticular animal is strongly marked in the 
human countenance, the dispositions of 
the men have a trifling affinity to those of 
the animal.—“len who rese uble the fox 
are uniformly cunning aud deceitful. 
Those who resemble the ox are dull, stu- 
pid. and phlegmatic. Those who resem- 
ble the lion are bold, «pen, generous and 
witty. ‘Those who resemble the cat are 
circumspect, designing, and avaricious. 
Those who resemble the grey-hound are 
vigilant active and smart. ‘Those who 
reseinble the lap-dog, are vain, presumtu- 
ous, petulent, and lascivious. Those who 
resemble the Sow are disgustful both in 
their appearance and dispositions—Those 
wio resemble a cross-made horse are cruel, 
unfeeling, and highly selfish—Those who 
resemble the spaniels, of whom the exam- 
ples are numerous, are fawning, mean, and 
parasitical. ‘Those who resemble the 
sheep are dull, timid, and inoffensive. 
Those who resemble the Goat are fanciful 
obstinate and libidinious. Those who 
resemble a tine horse are intrepid, gene- 
rous, tractable and good humored. ‘Those 
who resemble a hawk, are quick, desulto- 
ry and ingenious. Those who resemble 
the owl are dark designing and treache- 
rous. Those who resemble the bee are ac 
tive, ignorant, and industrious, It is need- 


less to multiply examples. Every man of 


recollection and observation will furnish 
him 
tween the similarities in structure and 
features to particular animals and the 
form, dispositions, and manners of the 
men who posess them. 


— a 


A Scotchman in the employment of a 
certain gentleman, had a custom when 
any thing was much admired of saying 
“he had seen much finer in Scotland.” 


with numberless coincidences be- 
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One day while he was working in th 
garden, his employer observing some up. 
common sized calabashes hanging on 
pear-tree asked Sawney * if they had |g. 
ger pearsin Scotland.” * O! aye” said he, 


seen mickle bigger ones in Scoatlahd, and 
they had danger necks.” 


—- + om 
For the Parterre. 
TO FRIENDSHIP, 


Hail, Friendship hail! still shed thy ray 
Of joy refined upon my breast; 

Through changeful life’s deceitful way 
Thy smile has ofta wanderer blest. 


When two fond hearts before thy shrine, 

In soft devotion mingling blend, 
Feeling within a glow divine, 

That bids them call each other “ friend,” 


Then let a frowning world engage 
To crush their harmless hope of joy; 
Undaunted, they cun view the rage, 
That threatens—but cannot destroy. 


When Envy’s venom’d shafts are hurl’d, 
Around the unoffending head, 


To blast a spotless naine are spread, 


Then Friendship, thou canst bid us stand 
Fearless amid the howling storm, 

And back th’ approaching blasts command, 
That Virtue’s image would deform. 


Hail! source of pure and virtuous joy; 
Hail' valued, soul-cementing pow’r, 

Thy voice forbade me to destroy 
My life in dark Misfortune’s hour. 


Chrice hail! thou charm that canst impart 
The balm of con.fort to the soul; 
il raise thy altar in my heart, 
And yield to thy sublime controul. 
Philad’a, June 7th, 1817 LORENZO. 


Messrs, Editors, 

The above lines are the “first efforts 
of a youthful muse,” should you think theo 
worthy of an insertion in your paper, their 9: 
pearance will highly gratify their author, ave 
be an incitement to another attemp', 

LORENZO. 


—_ + eo 


new-made Mayor dashing about in hi 





other, “* the Mayor makes the Money $& 


taking a superficial view of them, “ Py 


And quick-winged slanders through the world, ¥ 


A couple of persons observed a certailf 


coach and four, with an expensive equip} 
age; one of them remarked ‘money make} 
the mayor go;” * reverse it.” replied the 
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ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC. 


The period has at length arrived which 
concluding the second volume of the 
Parterre. terminates the literary exist- 
tence of the Editors. At its commence 
menta course of any considerable dura- 
tion was not anticipated, though it musi 
be confessed, that term has been partial! 
ly abbreviated by causes, the recital of 
which to the majority of our reader 
would be perfectly uninteresting. 

It would prebably entertain none but 
its immediate supporters, to speculate 
upon the fate which these papers wil! 
experience. For ourselves, we feel but 
little concern at the reception they may 
meet with from the world. ‘The transit- 
ory illusions of reputation from this 
scource have long since dissolved, and 
we place them in the hands of friend 
and foe, without hope and without a 
fear. To those who peruse them for 
beauties, there may appear something to 
commend, those who search them for de- 

fects will doubtless find much to censure. 
From the peculiarity of their situation 
an exemption from error, or any extra- 
ordinary degree of excellence, could not 
be expected. The departure of one of 
the editors from the City at an early 
stage of its progress, and his consequent 
inability to attend to its more immedi- 
ate concerns, devolving upon the re- 
maining two the whole superintendance 
of conducting and publishing, rendered 
ita burthen of no ordinary magnitude. 
When tothis is added the unremitted 
attention incident to commercial pur- 
suits and the transient intervals of leis- 
ure which such avocations permit, they 
may fairly urge some claim to indul- 
gence Those moments of abstraction 
f-sm business which are usually devoted 
to repose or recreatiou, were all which, 
consistently with other engagements, 
they could devote to this object. Hence, 
upon a dispassionate review they are 
conscious of many errors and many de- 
fects which a moment’s reflection would 
have corrected had such leisure for re- 
flection been allowed them. ‘The press- 
ing demands of the typographical de- 
partment left them no time to search for 
proper subjects, or deliberate upon the 
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nost proper method of discussing ther. 
he first idea which arose in their minds 
vith the train of associated images which 
it involved, were eagerly embraced and 
rapidly embodied. Productions which 
should have undergone the test of rigid 
criticism and have been sub:mitted to the 
‘xamination of cool and unbiassed judy- 
nent, we often from necessity sent to 
the press without revision and almost 
vithout perusal. From these effusions 
‘ould not therefore be expected that pun- 
rency or polish, which characterise the 
words of those who write to please. and 
whose situation enables them to assume 
the pen only when they please to write. 
From this cause many articles both ori- 
sinal and selected have heen inserted 
which oth: wise; would certainly not 
have made their appearance. In addition 
tv this itmay not be irrevelant. to re- 
mark, that neither of the Editors and ve- 
ry few of their correspondents have at- 
tained their twentieth year, and conse- 
quently have not gained that experience 
from practice or observation so requisite 
to perfection in the art of writing. The 
Editors are obliged to acknowledge they 
have not realized that assistance from 
their literary and personal friends upon 
which they confidently calculated. Very 
few of the original articles publ ®ed in 
the first volume, were communicated by 
others. Although the number has been 
subsequently increased, they comprise 
but a small portion ofthe second. Some 
there are, indeed. who merit a warmer 
eulogium and more fervent expressions 
of gratitude than we are capable of offer- 
ing; whose interesting and elegant pro- 
ductions, whether arrayed in the humble 
garb of prose or the more fascinating 
guise of poetry, have contributed more 
than all our feeble efforts, to induce the 
patronage we have experienced. [t would 
be inviduous to particularize, but the 
descernment of every reader will point 
to those steady and valuable correspon- 
dents who have been ever with us to an- 
imate and cherish, and who have combi- 
ned to decorate the pages of our juvenile 
publication. ‘To those of their personal 
friends who have kindly and essentially 
assisted in their arduous progress, the 





tditors tender their grateful acknewl- 
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edgments; their services have made ar 
impression permanent and indelible.— 
What was not proffered we have forebor: 
to solicit, and thosé FrieENDS who coul 
calmly see uselabour, may as calmly se: 
us rest, without reproach and without 
acknowledgment. 

It it morally impossible when they 
have had the decision of so many pre 
tensions, and have crushed the hepes oi 
s® many candidates for public approha- 
tion, that they should have escaped with- 
out offending. But here their consciences 
acquit them of all intentional ill. It has 
ever been their study to encourage the 
youthful votaries of the muse, and from 
a sentiment of sympathy to assure the 
confidence of those who were making 
their first appearance upon the literary 
theatre. It may have been that a casua! 
remark or inconsiderate expression has 
wounded the feelings of those whose com- 
munications we were obliged to decline. 
If such has been the case, we frankly ask 
their forgivness, and assure them such 
intention was foreign from our wishes, 
which were rather to soothe than lacer- 
ate, and which desired to add no poign- 
ancy tothe sting of a refusal. The hum- 
blest means are often conducive to the 
noblest ends. Those blossoms which 
first disclosed their beauties in our * Par- 
terre’ and which we have endeavoured to 
rear and cultivate, may,when transplant- 
ed to a more congenial soil, strengthened 
by maturer years, and fostered by kind- 
lier suns, become splendid flowers, the 
boast and ornament of the garden of lit- 
erature. 

Our object in the commencement and 
prosecution of this work, was improve- 
ment. Ifin our exertions to improve our- 
selves we have been enabled to improve 
or amuse others; If our feeble efforts have 
in the slightest degree contributed to 
“ive an ardour to virtue, and confi. 
dence to truth,” or tended to increase 
* the general stock of harmless pleasure” 
we are amply remunerated for all ous 
labours. In closing the last address 
which in this capacity we shall have oc- 
casion to offer, we feel as if withdrawing 
from companions with whom we havebeer 
long in the babit of assoctating. An au 
thor, wio for any cousiterable perio. 


as heen before the public hecomes, as it 
ere, identified with it, mutually parti. 
ipating prejudices and opinions, and 
‘eparating with that fraternal feeling 
vhich distinguishes members of the same 
amiliy. An emotion similar to: this 
ow swells our bosoms. as we résign 
is Editors, the changeful sunshine of 
mblic opinion, from cautious applause 





to direct disapprobation, for the more 
humble and less aspiring, though more 
pleasant and contented, shade of a more 
private path to the Temple of Learning, 
and the most lively sensations pervade 
our hearts as ‘we throw aside our pens to 
exchange with each and all a friendly 
FAREWELL! dt 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Evmunp’s second piece, and Lorenzo’s op 
the “Unfortunate R—— S——,” could nut pos. 
sibly appear. 

Elizabeth’s came to hand several weeks too late 
as admission into our Parterre is now negatived 
forever. Had they have been received in bet. 
ter time they might have been inserted with 
some requisite correction, as we have ever en. 
deavoured to accede to the requests of the ladies, 

Our Suwilor’s truly love sick song upon his re. 
turn from sea, in which he complains of his 
fickle mistress in the most doleful accents of 
disappointed. misplaced affection, contains too 
much molasses and vinegar for the palate of our 
readers, even had we it in our power to give 
them an opportunity to judge for themseives. 

S. to W. C. we were necessiated, as 
with several others, to emit, although 
this piece, particularly was selected for 
our last numbec. 

Should the last Volume of any of our patrons 
be incomplete from loss, or default in the de. 
livery, by immediate application at the (ffice 
108 Race Street, the deficiency will be suppli- 
ed. as there are now a few extra numbers which 
the Editers have appropriated to that purpose. 

*,* The title-page and list of subscribers will 
he delivered in the course of the next week- 

Such arrearages as may now be due to the 
F.ditors, it is requested will be immediately at- 
ter.ded to. 

Such as are desirous of obtaining the 
first and second volumes of the Parterre, 
or either, can procure them at the office, 
No. #08 Race-street, until the number 
appropriated for sale, shall have been ex- 
‘austed. 
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INDEX TO THE PROSE. 


Advantages of literary periodical 

works. 174 
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